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FEEDING HER BIRDS.—JEAN F. MILLET. 


ETERNAL GOOD, 


Aut as God wills! who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told; 


_ That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 


Making the springs of time and sense 
Bright with eternal good; 


That death seems but a covered way, 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father’s sight. 
J. G. Wuirtier. 


Justice delayed is justice denied. 
GLADSTONE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


BY GEORGIA E. BENNETT. 


“THAT was an age,” we say, “of noble men,” 


And sigh, and deem the time as past 

That bred such giants, iron-willed, and cast 

In ample molds, with minds sun-piercing, when 

The doubts hung thick as fogs on stagnant fen; 

“But now, with dangers blown on every blast, 

All faces pale, the dumb crowd stands aghast; 

No hero springs with trumpet call, as then.” 

An age of noble men! Ah, true, indeed, 

And looming through tradition’s mist they seem 

To touch the skies;* but so our sons may read 

The tale which present light does now deface, 

And sigh, as with swift hands they turn the 
page, 

And say, “They brought forth men in that 
grand age.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS AND 
CLIMES. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


OME, let us take a trip on the wings of the 
C wind, and see for ourselves how Christ- 
mas is kept in other lands and climes. 

We will go back to the reign of Queen Anne, 
and peep in at the merry puppet shows and 
various scenic exhibitions with moving figures. 
These are all very well for the women, but the 
sterner sex must have more stirring amusements. 
Swords and spears are placed on the ground 
points upward, and between them men dance 
with most astonishing agility: then come the 
feats of leaping and vaulting, while the trick 
horses and other animals add to the general 
intterest of the scene. . 

In the village of St. George, Chios, the day 
before Christmas, we will see the children going 
round to the various houses, collecting what is 
called the “luck of Christ’’; that is to say, wal- 
nuts, raisins, almonds, figs, and things of a like 
character. Every housewife to be well thought 
of must have a large stock of these ready over 
night, as some of the callers appear at an ex- 
tremely early hour in the morning. If the good 
things should happen to come to an end before 
all are satisfied, the children will be told that 
Christ has taken them and passed by. 

Now we are in Devonshire, and, before we 
think of entering the house, a visit must be paid 
to the bees, who are wished the compliments of 
the season, and their hives adorned with sprigs 
of holly. 

Close by the house door is a merry crew of 
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men and boys bringing in the yule-log, made of 
a bundle of ash sticks, This they light. While 
it is burning, sports of various kinds are going 
en followed by feasting. 

Near Cordova in Spain, when the twilight 
shadows fall, betokening the coming of Christ- 
mas Eve, there is a bustle and stir in the various 
houses; for the picture of the Virgin and Holy 
Child must be hung in as many rooms as possible 
before the clock strikes twelve, as then the 
Virgin is supposed to appear, visiting every 
dwelling, and leaving blessings wherever she 
can find a portrait of her son. After the pictures 
are hung, a taper is lit and placed before the 
image of the Virgin. 

South of the equator, yule-tide comes during 
the summer-time. The children of Brazil 
have no Christmas trees, but a sort of grotto 
arranged in one corner, the Infant in the manger 
being in the centre, surrounded by figures repre- 
senting the Holy Family, shepherds, and various 
domestic animals. This in France is termed a 
creche, 

In the country portions of Brazil the children 
are told that on Christmas night the animals 
have the gift of speech; and, if one should be 
brave enough to go out alone in the silence and 
darkness, just on the first stroke of twelve, he 
will hear the cock crow in a high shrill voice, 
“Christ is born”; the bull answers, “ Where?”’ 
the sheep reply, “In Bethlehem of Judea.” 
The various animals in turn tell the world the 
good tidings, and thus have their say in the 
great event of the year. But the children gaze 
fearfully out into the shadows, then draw nearer 
the blazing candles, satisfied to take mother’s 
or father’s word rather than see and hear for 
themselves. 

Now away to little Bethlehem town, renowned 
in song and story. Here every one on Christ- 
mas Eve visits the field of the shepherds, where 
it is said these lowly men tended their flocks 
on the night of the wonderful birth. 

A mile away from this field is the big church, 
where a procession of priests, bishops, and 
people is forming in the large square in front. 
Every one wears the most gorgeous robes, and 
Turkish soldiers stand in line on both sides of 
the street to clear the way. The Jerusalem 
patriarch is mét by this procession, with banners 
waving and immense candles flickering and 
flaming. 

Through the low narrow entrance they go, 
one by one, to the all-night service. Mass is 
said at midnight: the chapel is full of people 
sitting on the floor. Now the procession moves 
in state to the grotto of the Nativity under the 
ehurch. Once this was simply a limestone cave: 
now marble slabs are laid over walls and floor, 
and the ¢eiling displays thirty-two brass lamps. 
In the east end of the cave you will see fifteen 
lamps hung around a small recess, upon the 
floor of which gleams a bright silver star. In 
Bethlehem there is no feasting, no giving of 
presents, simply religious ceremonies. 

There is no land where Christmas is better 
observed than in Mexico. The streets are 
thronged with a gay crowd, the shop windows 
are blazing with lights; but the confectioners— 
ah! their display is a marvel of high art! .Won- 
derful creations of cake and candy, glazed and 
sugared fruits, toothsome creams, and other 
elaborate concoctions delightful to the eye. 

At midnight all the pleasures are forsaken 
for the mass celebrated in the magnificent 
Roman Catholic churches, with choir and or- 
chestra to heighten its grandeur.” The signal 
to begin this mass is given by a real cock, who 
is made to crow lustily; hence the name of the 
service, Miso del Gallo, or “Mass of the Cock.” 


THE OPEN HEART. 


Wovu.p you understand 
The language with no word, 
The speech of brook and bird, 
Of waves along the sand? 


Would you make your own 
The meaning of the leaves, 
The song the silence weaves 
Where little winds made moan? 


Would you know how sweet 
The falling of the rill, 
The calling on the hill,— 

All tunes the days repeat? 


Neither alms nor art 
Nor toil can help you hear: 
The secret of the ear 
Is in the open heart. 
JoHN VANCE CHENEY. 


for Every Other Sunday. , 
THE TAMING OF RED REGGIE. 
BY JULIA EH. PECK. 


HEN John Alden arrived at school that 

’ first day after moving to his new home 

in Greenville, he was at oncesurrounded 

by the school-children, who asked him his name 

and where he lived. Their next question rather 

surprised John: “Which way did you come to 
school?” 

“T came,” said John, “through Linden Street, 
around by way of Terry Corner.” 

“Don’t come that way again,” advised the 
children, and went on to explain: “There is a 
dreadful boy who lives at Terry Corner,— 
‘Terror’s Corner’ we call it. He hides behind 
a thick hedge and stones us, so it’s dangerous 
to pass his house. Didn’t you see him?’ 

“T saw nobody around there,” answered John, 
“but that’s the public highway, and I shall pass 
there every day. Who’s afraid of one boy?” 

“His name is Reginald Terry; but we call 
him Red Terror, Red Reggie, Carrot Top, and 
what not. His hair is red, and his temper is 
fiery, too. You’d better look out and go 
around by Maple Street.” 

“T’m not afraid of him, and I rather like red 
hair,’’ announced John. 

At noon John deliberately walked through 
Linden Street studying his spelling lesson. As 
he passed Terry Corner without looking up, 
his hat was suddenly thrown into the street 
and his book tossed over the hedge. <A red- 
haired boy stood directly in his path, defiantly 
flourishing his fists. 

“Perhaps,” said John, “this kind of an intro- 
duction is better than no introduction at all. 
My name is John Alden. I have just moved 
to town and would like to get acquainted with 
my neighbors. What is your name? Do you 
live in that handsome house behind the hedge? 
If you’ll walk home with me, I’ll show you my 
parrot that can talk.’” 

Before Reginald could reply, and while he 
was still gasping with surprise at this courteous 
and quite unexpected treatment, a rabbit dashed 
between the two boys and made for an open lot. 
Both boys gave chase, Reginald calling out, 
“That is my rabbit, and he’s very tame.” 

John succeeded in cornering and catching the 
rabbit, and then helped Reginald board up its 
broken hutch. “TI shall not have time now to 
show you my parrot before dinner. I’ll stop 
for you on my way home this afternoon,” said 
John, Reginald’s only reply was a shy smile 
at parting, and his only form of expressing his 


gratitude for help about his rabbit and for civil 
words spoken was to silently restore John’s hat 
and book. 

When John went to school that afternoon, 
Reginald was watching for him, and handed him 
an apple through the hedge. Reggie was so 
unused to exchanging gifts or friendly remarks 
with other children that he was a little awk- 
ward in thus changing his tactics. Instead of 
boldly walking out to meet John, he took refuge 
behind the hedge, expecting every moment that 
John, who appeared not in the least afraid of 
him, would say something insulting about his 
red hair, in which case Reggie would be ready 
for him with his fists. 

John thanked Reggie politely for the apple 
and took a generous bite out of it by way of 
pointing his thanks. “ Don’t you go to school?” 
asked John. 

“T can’t go to school. The children will 
never treat me decent on account of my hair. 
I recite at home to a tutor.” 

“Why!” said John. “ Your hair is just the 
color of my sister’s, She is married and lives 
in India. Next to hers, yours is almost the 
prettiest hair I ever saw. My father’s hair is 
something your color, too. You’ll see when 
he gets home from Boston. Come back to 
school if your mother will let you. Ill stand 
by you.” Reginald’s reply was a burst of tears. 
He had hidden his grief and loneliness under a 
fieree and warlike manner, but was hungering 
for a friend. Someway John understood and 
walked off, pretending not to see the tears. 

“Did you come again by way of Terry 
Corner?” asked the children. 

“T certainly did,” answered John, “and this 
apple Reggie gave me is prime!”” John declined 
to tell the children anything else about his inter- 
view with Red Reggie, and they looked upon him 
with awe. Here was a lion-tamer indeed! 

’ Of course Reginald was watching for John at 

the close of the afternoon session, and had ven- 
tured as far as the school-yard to meet him. 
“Here comes the Red Terror!’’ shouted the 
children. . 

“Now behave yourselves!’’ commanded John. 
“My sister’s hair is redder than that, and an 
artist gave her big money to let him paint it. 
If you don’t like that color, it is because. you 
do not know what is handsome and stylish. 
Reggie has a cage of white mice and a lot of 
tame rabbits, and you are a parcel of sillies if 
you don’t make friends with him.” 

Reginald went home to tea with John, and 
the two boys ate six fish balls apiece and “ po- 
tatoes to match,” to say nothing of other good 
things. The parrot and dog were put through 
paces and performed “like a small circus.” 

John’s father arrived in the evening; and, 
going straight to Reggie, he said, putting his 
hands on the boy’s ruddy hair, “ You must be- 
long to our family some way, for your hair is 
just our color.” Thus Reggie spent the hap- 
piest evening of his life. To be treated cor- 
dially was happiness enough, but to have his 
hair admired was joy unspeakable. 

When Reggie entered school, as urged by 
John, the other children found that he was 
ahead of them in all his studies, thanks to his — 
faithful tutor. At first they were inclined to 
continue their rudeness about his hair, not 
quite liking to be so completely outstripped in 
learning by a boy whom they had consistently 
abused. John Alden, the greatest favorite in 
school, soon put a stop to that by accepting 
Reggie as his most intimate friend, and using 
his fists to defend his friend when other means 
failed. 

It was not until John Alden’s married sister 
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came home from India that Reggie felt en- 
‘tirely comfortable about his hair. John’s 
sister, Mrs. Marsh, whose curly hair was even 
more abundant and more brilliant than Reg- 
gie’s, sent her two little red-headed sons to 
school in the same building with Reggie. 

Reggie had certainly found his mission, for 
here were two little brothers in affliction ap- 
pealing to his protective instinct. The little 
Marsh boys, coming straight from India with 
their queer dress, jargon speech, brilliant hair, 
and timid manners, were a fair target for the 
bully of the school and all his followers. One 
day they were fairly mobbed at recess and 
would have been badly hurt if Reggie had not 
rushed into the thickest of the fray and tossed 
a little Marsh boy safely on each of his strong 
shoulders, shouting, “T’ll give a pint of peanuts 
to the child who can tell which of us three has 
the reddest hair.’ 

The little Marsh boys snuggled their heads 
down close to Reggie’s, and all the children ap- 
proached in a solemn and critical. manner to 
decide the question. ‘Yours, Reggie,” finally 
announced the boldest spirit. 

“All right,” said Reggie, “here are the nuts. 
But just remember one thing: if you have any- 
thing to say about red hair, you come to me 
and say it, and you leave these little fellows 
alone, for their hair is not half as red as mine.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 


JOHNNY’S CURE. 
BY FRANK E. CHANNON. 


‘¢ 7 OHNNY, I want you to go to the store for 
me, please.”’ 
No answer. 

A wait of several minutes. 

“Johnny, I’ want you to go to the store, 
please.” 

Still no reply, and a further wait. 

“Johnny, will you please get up at once and 
go to the store for me?” 

At this appeal there was a movement from 
the boy who lay stretched out on the floor, and 
a. lazy 

“All right, mother, wait a minute.” 

“You get right up,” said Johnny’s father, 
decidedly, “and do what mother asks you to do 
at once.” 

Reluctantly the lad arose. 

“T could have finished it in another five 
minutes,” he remonstrated. “It had just 
come to the: best part. ‘Terrible Dick’ had 
almost caught ‘Flying Tom’, and had got his 
pistol out and”’— 

“You ought not to read such trash,” said 
Johnny’s father, reprovingly, “I wouldn’t let 
him if I were you, mother.” 

“He’s always got one of those horrid books 
with him; I wish he would give up the habit,” 
replied mother. “Here, Johnny,” she went on, 
“take this list and go to the store forme. Take 
the big basket, and please hurry: it’s getting 
late.” 

Johnny took the piece of paper, put the basket 
on his arm, and sallied forth, buttoning up his 
great coat as he went out. 

It was some distance to Murry’s store; for 
Johnny Billings, with his father and mother, 
lived in the country. Night was just falling, 
and he did not much relish the trip. However, 
he set out at a good pace, and had soon covered 
half the distance. Then he came in sight of 
the “ Three Sisters.” 

The “Three Sisters’? were nothing but three 
bare, gaunt trees, but somehow Johnny had 
always regarded them with a sort of awe. They 
looked so cold and forbidding as they stood 


there in the waning winter’s day. The silly 
stories he had been reading would keep coming 
back to his mind. What if “Terrible Dick” 
were lurking behind those trees! Fear lent 
wings to his feet, and he fairly raced past the 
dreaded spot. 

Soon he was at Mrs. Murry’s store. She 
filled up his basket; but it was not big enough 
to take all the things, so he pushed some in the 
inside pocket of his overcoat. Then he started 
on the return trip. 

It was quite dark now, except for the moon; 
but he whistled to keep up his courage. If he 
had only started a little earlier when his mother 
had first asked him, he would have been back 
home by now, he thought. 

The bare trees cast such curious shadows, and 
sometimes he thought he heard some one moving 
behind the hedge. What if it should be “ Fly- 
ing Tom’’! Soon the “Three Sisters’? came in 
sight. He would have given anything not to 
have had to pass them. It had to be done, 
however. So at a good, sharp trot he dashed 
by. As he went under their gaunt, bare 
branches, he felt certain he saw some one on 
the other side. Poor Johnny was now thor- 
oughly scared. His heart was beating so loud 
that he felt sure whoever it was on the other 
side of the trees must hear it. He started to 
run as fast as he could. Then he distinctly 
saw something behind him, and heard it’s feet 
beat on the hard road as it started to run after 
him. There was a loud report—“bang!’’ and 
Johnny felt a stinging sensation in his chest. 
He was shot, he knew it: he could feel the 
blood trickling down inside. 

He must reach his home before he dropped, 
or that thing would get him. He ran like the 
wind. With the perspiration streaming down 
his face, he burst in through the door of his 
home. 

“Tm shot!” he screamed, and fell almost 
fainting into a chair. 

Both his parents rushed over to him. Hastily 
his father unbuttoned his coat. Then he took 
from it a broken bottle. 

“Mother,” he said, “the yeast bottle burst.” 

And “Dover,’’ Mrs. Murry’s shaggy New- 
foundland dog, came trotting quietly in through 
the open door, with an inquiring look on his 
face which plainly said: 

“Why didn’t you wait for me, Johnny?” 

Johnny doesn’t read dime novels any more. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WINGED SEEDS. 
BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Imps, darning-needles, so slender and brown, 

Shaking to flight all the light thistle-down. 

See how it flutters, is drifting away,— 

Little winged cradles, with rock-a-bye sway. 

Now they are falling to sleepiest rest, 

Snugly to slumber in warm earthen nests. 

Next year will wake them to fluffed purple 
crests. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
VARIETIES OF COFFEE. 
BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


HE different varieties of coffee are distin- 
guished in the commercial world mainly 
by their places of growth. Considered 
with reference to physical properties, they are 
characterized by color, being yellow, bluish or 
greenish, and size, the smallest being three lines 
long and two broad, the largest five lines long 
and two and a half broad. 
The best, most delicious flavored coffee in 
the world is Mocha, which is grown in Yemen, 


Arabia. It is a. small bean and of a dark yellow 
color.. It is named from Mocha, the Arabian 
seaport town from which ten thousand tons 
of these fragrant beans are annually exported. 

Next to Mocha, in excellence, is Java, whose 
beans are larger and of a paler yellow and of two 
grades. This coffee is raised in Java, the queen 
of the Eastern Archipelago, and ranks second 
in coffee production. For, while slavery does 
not exist in this splendid Dutch colony, every 
Javanese peasant is compelled to work sixty- 
six days in the year for the government. The 
principal markets for Java coffee are Holland 
and the United States. 

Next to Java coffee, in quality, is Ceylon 
coffee. The pear-shaped and enchanted island 
of Ceylon ranks third in extent of coffee pre- 
duction. Also its progress has been truly re- 
markable here since the. visiting Portuguese 
found the plant on this island in 1505. Since 
the annexation of ancient Kandy to the British 
crown in 1815, the mountain forests have been 
replaced by coffee plantations. 

At the very base of Adam’s Peak, the summit 
of which Mohammedan tradition says was the 
scene of our first parent’s penitence after his 
expulsion from Paradise, countless rows of 
coffee-trees now spread their white blossoms 
and distil their sweet odors round. Ceylon’s 
annual coffee production is 63,000,000 tons, 
whose principal market is Great Britain. 

West India coffee is of moderate size and 
greenish color. Its culture in these islands has 
greatly diminished of late, however, from the 
fact that the cultivation of sugar, for which” 
the climate is especially favorable, is the more 
profitable. 

The coffee of Colima and Vera Cruz, in Mexico, 
has a very high reputation. 

The export of coffee from Porto Rico is 63 
per cent. of her entire export. 

Our new possessions, the Philippines, ex- 
port about 300,000 Ibs. coffee annually, which, 
though not equal to Mocha, has a fine aroma. 

Bourbon coffee, raised upon what was form- 
erly called Bourbon Island, but was changed 
to Reunion Island, very nearly equals Mocha 
and Java coffee in excellence. Next in rank is 
that from Martinique, where at one time was 
produced all the coffee France consumed. 

About 36,000 tons are annually exported 
from Africa, coffee’s native land. Central 
America, Venezuela, Peru, and Bolivia, and 
Mexico export coffee in very considerable quan- 
tities. - 

Yet Brazil is, par excellence, the coffee-pro- 
ducing country of the world. In fact more 
than half the coffee consumed in the world is 
of Brazilian growth. It is the great commercial 
staple of this South American republic, and it 
furnishes to the United States, its chief market, 
three-fourths of its whole coffee import. It is 
known as the Rio coffee. 

Brazilian coffee not only has small reputa- 
tion, but is even underrated,—a fact for which 
the Brazilians themselves are to blame. ‘For 
a great deal of the best produce of Brazilian 
plantations,” says Prof. Agassiz, ‘is sold under 
the name of Java, or as the coffee of Martinique 
or Bourbon, while often the so-called Mocha is 
nothing but the small round beans of the Bra- 
zilian coffee plant found at the very summit 
of the branches and very carefully selected.” 

In 1897 no less than 636,340,000 Ibs. of coffee 
was consumed in the United States,—9.95 Ibs. 
to each person. In all Europe it was 610,300,- 
000 lbs. 

The English are the greatest tea drinkers 
among Western nations. The Americans are 
the greatest coffee drinkers, 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


We may build more splendid habitations, fill 
our rooms with paintings and sculptures, but we 
cannot buy with gold the old associations. 

LONGFELLOW. 


LIFE’S HARVESTERS. 


Ou, still in accents sweet and strong 
Sounds forth the ancient word, 

“More reapers for white harvest fields, 
More laborers for the Lord.” 


We hear the call; in dreams no more 
In selfish ease we lie, 

But, girded for our Father’s work, 
Go forth beneath His sky. 


Where prophets’ work and martyrs’ blood 
And prayers of saints were sown, 

We, to their labors entering in, 
Would reap where they have strown. 


O Thou, whose call our hearts has stirred, 
To do Thy will we come; 
For Thee our loving service give, 
And bear our harvest home. 
S. LonerrLiow. 


FoF Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE ROSES WENT TO SLEEP. 
BY LUCY A, WEBSTER. 


STIFF north-west wind blew hoarsely 
around the chimney-corner, chilling the 
golden petals of a few late Maréchal 
Niel buds that had bravely undertaken to 
- brighten a late October day with their beauty. 


“Fold your petals and go to bed as good 
obedient children should; for it is time for your 
winter sleep,” said the aged wind that every 
year came around the chimney-corner to send 
the roses to bed. 

The buds bowed their pretty heads, and soon 
their petals fell off and softly lay down upon 
the moldy earth below. 

“Oh!” said a blushing Malmaison, “I do think 
it is too provoking that that relentless old wind 
will insist upon early bed-time.” 

However, she had been warned time and 
again that late hours were bad for her com- 
plexion, so, following the example of her sister, 
she turned her petals down and went to sleep. 

Soon all the roses were soundly asleep except 
one sweet, old-fashioned beauty that had been 
brought over from grandmother’s garden many 
years before. “TI,” said she, “am not so frail 
as my modern sisters, so I will wait until No- 
vember and get my nightcap.’ 

The garden now looked bare indeed; and, 
had not this one white rose faithfully kept send- 
ing out its pearly buds, there would have been 
naught to cheer it. 

Then the November days came, bringing the 
snowflakes that soon wove a soft nightcap for 
the white rose; and she, too, went off to the 
fairyland of sleep. 


FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


HE first public school in America to be 
supported by direct taxation ‘upon the 
inhabitants of a town”? was established 

at Dorchester, Mass., in May, 1639. 


In 1636 David Thompson had settled on 
Thompson’s Island, off the coast of the colony 
town; and in 1638 he gave the island to the town 
on the payment of twelvepence yearly rental. 
Having transferred the island to the town, the 
Town Council met May 20, 1639, and adopted 
the following order: 

“Tt is ordered the twentieth day of May, 1639, 
that there Shall be a rent of £20 a year imposed 
forever on Thompson’s Island, to be paid by 
every person that hath propriety on said island, 
according to the proportion that any such person 
shall from time to time enjoy and possess there, 
and this towards the maintenance of a school 
in Dorchester. This rent of £20 a year to be 
paid to such schoolmaster as shall undertake 
to teach English, Latin, and other tongues, also 
writing. 

“The said schoolmaster to be chosen from 
time to time by the freemen, and it is left to the 
discretion of the elders and the seven men for 
the time being whether maids shall be taught 
with the boys or not. For the levying of this 
£20 yearly, from the particular persons who 
ought to pay it according to this order, it is 
further ordered that some man shall be appointed 
by the seven men for the time being to receive 
this, and on refusal to levy it by distress, and 
not finding distress, such person as so refuseth 
payment shall forfeit the land he have in pro- 
priety in said island.” Here the first teacher 
was Rev. Thomas Waterhouse. . 


Primary Education, 


Felicity, not fluency, of language is a merit. 
WHIPPLE, 
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Take a walk to refresh yourselj with the open 
air, which, inspired fresh, doth exceedingly 
recreate the lungs, heart, and vital spirits. 

HARVEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE DESERT STREAM. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


I TurRN me back to Hebrew days, 
With grace of love in Bible told, 
And see how Moses struck the rock, 
And how a stream in joy outrolled; 
It followed in the wilderness, 
The wanderings of their patient feet,— 
An inspiration in distress, 
To make the weary journey sweet! 


Ah! in my simple love of things 

I oft have turned the story o’er, 
And I have wished that in our times 

God would such blessedness restore ; 
Might we but have such happy sign, 

To make our minds with comfort blest, 
And show that love is still divine, 

And leads us on to land of rest! 


And then I ceased to wish for change, 
For Providence is ever true; \ 
I had the gift in love and art, 
Such help in circumstance to view; 
From out the hard abiding rock 


IN DAYS GONE BY. 


In desert places flowed a stream, 


Where grasses grew and birds did flock, 
And to my heart came faith’s pure dream! 


All undisturbed by foes or fears, 
I steadily pursue my way; 
Anear me is the sacred stream, 
It fails me not from day to day; 
It gives assurance every hour, 
Where God abides, the desert grows 
To show the beauty of His power, 
And blossom like the lovely rose! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RACHEL’S DREAM REALIZED. 
BY MARY L. WYATT. 


RS. BENT’S tenement in Ricket’s block 
was small and close, and there were 
often unpleasant odors coming up 

from the courtyard below. Just a tiny bit of 
blue sky was all of God’s heaven that could be 
seen in pleasant weather from any of the small 
windows, but the poor widow did not complain. 
She kept herself and her own rooms neat and 
cheerful, and her gentle influence for good in 
that crowded part of the city could not be meas- 
ured, Her grand-daughter Rachel, who shared 
her home, was a pretty, thoughtful girl of twelve. 
She loved her grandmother, who had taken her 
when she was a baby, and had given her the best 
of care. She would often sit by the window 
gazing up into the blue sky and long for wings, 
so that she could take dear “granny” and fly 
away from the noise and odors of Ricket’s 
block. 

Mrs. Bent was poor and had hard work to 
pay her rent and get clothes for a growing girl. 

Rachel did not like the rude children in the 
block, and so after school she often amused 
herself by watching the little feathered creatures 
in a bird-store. She was never tired of seeing 
them hop about, swing on their rings, or peck 
at the seeds. She forgot how fast the time was 


‘passing until the man would put up the shutters, 


and then she would run home. 

Sometimes there would be a gentle reproof; 
but, after her grandmother had listened to her 
story, she would sit down and tell her ahout the 
birds in the woods near her childhood’s home 


in England. In these talks they forgot their 
poor surroundings, and the grandmother lived 
over again in imagination her girlhood davs, 
and Rachel built air castles and dreamed of the 
time when she could earn money and take 
granny away from the city out into the country 
to live. 

A great joy came to Rachel one day. A lady 
ealled and invited granny and herself to spend 
two weeks at the “Rest’’ for widows and chil- 
dren in the country. Rachel was in a state 
of delightful anticipation, for granny had said 
they would go. 

Rachel found the fields and the flowers, the 
birds and the brooks, to be just as granny had 
described them, and revelled in the fresh air 
and the sunshine. 

A small cottage near the “Rest” attracted 
much of her attention. In the yard were beds 
of old-fashioned flowers, with hollyhocks and 
sunflowers reaching nearly to the eaves of the 
house. Hanging from the cherry-tree was a 
cage in which was a mocking-bird, and cages 
of canaries hung from hooks by the door, and 
in another cage was a handsome green parrot 
that talked to himself, and sometimes whistled. 

Rachel stood looking over the fence one day 
when a woman came to the door. “There, run 
right away,” she said sharply, “you’ll scare the 
birds. Don’t come hanging around here any 
more,” 

Rachel could not resist the temptation to 
walk past the house and listen to the mocking- 
bird and parrot, but she kept on the other 
side of the street. 

One morning Miss Dunn, the occupant of 
the cottage, opened the door when Rachel was 
opposite the house. She looked very pale and 
anxious. 

“Oh, dear,” she said aloud, “I do believe 
Fluffy has flown away.” Then, seeing Rachel, 
she said: “ My canary has flown away. I didn’t 
know that the window was open. I’m sick and 
T can’t hunt for him. I suppose the cats’ll get 
him.” 

Miss Dunn was prejudiced against the “ Rest,” 
and thought of course poor people were dis- 
honest. 


“Tl look for your bird,” said Rachel, cross- 
ing the street. 

“T guess you’d better not,” said Miss Dunn, 
ungraciously. “TI don’t suppose I should ever 
see him again if you did find, him.” She 
thought, too, of her flowers, and feared they 
would not be safe if a girl from the “ Rest’? 
should come into the yard. 

Rachel tried to forget the unkind remark, 
although her cheeks tingled and her eyes 
snapped. 

Just then the dinner horn rang, and she has- 
tened back, looking, as she went, for the lost 
bird. By the time she had finished her dinner, 
her resentment had gone, and she longed to find 
the poor little bird. When she came near 
Miss Dunn’s gate, she saw the bird on a bush 
at the side of the road, evidently very tired. 
She put out her hand cautiously to take him, 
but he hopped along. After making several 
attempts, she at last succeeded in capturing 
him. 

Rachel forgot about the harsh words of the 
woman, and only thought of the pleasure of 
restoring to her the bird. She knocked at the 
door, but no one came. She waited some time, 
but still no one answered her knock, Remem- 
bering howill Miss Dunn had looked in the morn- 
ing, she tried the door and found that it opened 
readily. 

With a frightened feeling she knocked at 
the inner door, and heard a faint “Come in.” 
Miss Dunn was lying on the couch, and was 
scarcely able to speak; but, seeing the lost bird 
in Rachel’s hand, she said: “Oh, you’ve found 
Fluffy! I’m glad!” 

Rachel put the bird in his cage as Miss Dunn 
directed her to do, and then started to go. 

“Don’t leave me yet. Can’t you see I’m 
sick?’”? said Miss Dunn, coaxingly. “Get me 
a tumbler of water.” 

Rachel went to the kitchen and filled a glass 
for the sick lady. “T’ll go and bring granny,” 
she said. “She’ll know what to do for you.” 

“No, you needn’t. I don’t want any old 
woman around me. I'll be better soon,’ said 
Miss Dunn, attempting to rise. 

She had no sooner sat up than she fainted 
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again and fell back on the couch. Rachel was 
frightened and hardly knew what to do. 

Softly opening the door, she ran as fast as 
she could to the “Rest” for her grandmother. 
The doctor was just coming out of the house, and 
she told him about the sick woman. He took 
Mrs. Bent in his chaise; and, before the sick 
woman had come to herself, they were at her 
cottage. 

“How came you here?’ 
when she opened her eyes. 
doctor.” 

“T think you do, my good woman, and a 
nurse, too,” said the doctor. “I’ve brought 
you a nurse, and you must go to bed for a few 
days, and she will take care of you.” : 

Miss Dunn was too ill to resist, and cheery 
Mrs. Bent moved quietly about waiting on the 
sick woman; for her illness developed into brain 
fever. 

At the end of two weeks Rachel went to the 
cottage, to take care of the birds and flowers and 
to help her grandmother. 

In October Miss Dunn was able to sit up a 
little every day, and had her birds brought in 
to see her quite often. This gave the invalid 
much pleasure. ; 

In the kitchen were rows of fine plants that 
Rachel had potted, and the garden beds were 
put in good order for the winter. Miss Dunn 
gave a sigh of content on séeing these signs 
of Rachel’s care. 

How pleasant it seemed to have bright, 
cheery people about! Miss Dunn thought over 
the lonely life she had lived for many years, 


said Miss Dunn, 
“T don’t need a 


and recalled the friends she had driven from her - 


by her sharp tongue. The sweet, gentle in- 
fluence of Mrs. Bent was felt on the lonely 
woman; and, more than this, she had learned 
to love the pretty girl who took such good care 
of her birds and flowers, and went. singing about 
as if that were the happiest place in the world. 

“T want you to come and live with me al- 
ways,’ she surprised Rachel by saying one 
morning, 

“T can’t unless granny comes, too,” said 
Rachel; “for I must take care of granny.” 

Miss Dunn had not yet learned that Mrs. 
Bent was Rachel’s grandmother. The doctor 
had not told her, for fear she would be preju- 
diced against a woman who was poor and had 
been at the “ Rest.” 

“T can’t have an old woman round me,” said 
Miss Dunn, “and you'll have to come without 
her.” 

“Granny isn’t old! How old are you, 
granny?” asked Rachel forgetting their little 
secret. 

“Ts this your grandmother?” asked Miss 
Dunn, not hiding her pleased surprise. 

“Yes'm,”” answered Rachel, not knowing 
how Miss Dunn would be affected by the fact. 

“Well, I’m glad of it, I declare,” said Miss 
Dunn, with unfeigned pleasure. “The doctor 
says I must not live alone, and I want you both 
to come and live with me. The house is big 
enough; and, if you want some of the rooms to 
yourselves, you can have them.” 

This plan pleased Mrs. Bent as well as Rachel, 
and she gladly promised to come. 

This was the week before Thanksgiving, and 
they went back to the city to dispose of their 
tenement and take their goods to the little 
house in the country. The four rooms Miss 
Dunn gave them were soon neatly arranged, 
and Rachel had a pretty sleeping-room all to 
herself. 

At last her dream of a home in the country 
was realized. They spent a happy Thanks- 
giving Day, taking dinner with Miss Dunn, who 


also experienced a feeling of gratitude quite new 
to her, for kind friends. Miss Dunn gaye up 
the care of the birds to Rachel. To Fluffy, the 
canary, Rachel confided the fact that he was 
her pet, because, through finding him, she had 
found her happy home in the country. 


WHEN THE WOODS TURN BROWN. 


How will it be when the roses fade 

Out of the garden and out of the glade, 

When the fresh pink bloom of the sweet-brier 
wild, 

That leans from the dell like the cheek of a child 

Is changed for dry hips on a thorny bush? 

Then scarlet and carmine the groves will flush. 


How will it be when the autumn flowers 
Wither away from their leafless bowers; 
When sunflower and starflower and goldenrod 
Glimmer no more from the frosted sod, 

And hillside nooks are empty and cold? 

Then the forest-tops will be gay with gold. 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 

-Their gold and crimson all dropped down, 

And crumbled to dust? Oh, then, as we lay 

Our ear to earth’s lips, we shall hear her say, 

“In the dark I am seeking new gems for my 
crown.” 

We will dream of green leaves when the woods 


turn brown. 
Lucy Larcom. 
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CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER. 


Ce HAPPY Christmas to you, Aunt Alice,” 
joyfully announced Tyler, as he en- 
tered the library, ‘ 

“Thank you, my dear,” replied his favorite 
aunt. “Tt is pleasant to be remembered with 
good wishes as well as with gifts.” 

“You won’t forget your promise, will you, 
Aunt Alice?” the lad asked with much earnest- 
ness. 

“Oh, no indeed! Are you interested enough 
this day to have remembered it?” she ques- 
tioned laughingly. ; 

“Yes, auntie, and Dorothy and Ned are 
coming over again.” 

“Do they really enjoy hearing about Mexico ?”’ 

“T guess they do! And Dorothy said, ‘It 
was next to going there to hear you talk about 
he ; 

“Well, at three o’clock this afternoon,” she 
said, as she began to gather together stray boxes 
and wrapping papers, “come here and°I will 
tell you about their Christmas.” 

At the appointed time Mrs. Edwards found 
the children waiting with eager faces. “Can 
you leave your tree and presents, Dorothy?” 
asked Mrs. Edwards, drawing up a chair near 
to them. 

“Ah!”’ laughed Dorothy, “they’ll keep; but 
I can’t keep waiting any longer to hear what 
you have to tell us.” 

“Christmas,’’ Mrs. Edwards began, “is a 
great event in Mexico. Harly in December the 
market-places and squares are crowded with 
booths, where every conceivable article is of- 
fered for sale,—-sweets, decorations for altars, 
images, pottery, lanterns, curios, toys woven 
from horse-hair, drawn-work, fruits and con- 
fetti and fireworks.”’ : 

“Fireworks!”’ exclaimed Tyler. “What, Aunt 
Alice, do they do with fireworks?” 

“Tn the evening, at ten o’clock, they often 
have a fine display of balloons, rockets, just as 
you do on the Fourth of July.” 


“Wouldn’t you like the chance of helping 
them celebrate?’’? asked Tyler, as he moved a 
little closer to Ned on the couch. 

“Tndeed I would,” came a ready response. 

“Do they hang all their presents on Christmas 
trees?” inquired Amy. 

“Oh, no, my dear child. They do not have 
any trees,” ' 

“Where do they put them? In their stock- 
ings?” 

“No, dearie. You live in the States. People 
in other lands don’t always do as we do. Pif- 
atas take the place of trees. They are strange 
figures made out of cardboard and pieces of 
sticks about four feet high, and are especially 
large in the centre. They are of all forms, 
representing clowns, dancers, queer animals, 
and boats.. The centres are filled with the 
presents, and the pinatas are suspended by 
strings from the head. 

“For days Indians travel about the streets 
carrying a five-foot pole or a bamboo reed over 
their shoulders, which are ladened with these 
wierd figures.”’ 

“How do they get the presents out of the 


“piiatas?” queried Dorothy, fully absorbed with 


the account. 

“That’s the jolly part of it, my dear. Out 
in the garden they hang them,—say three for 
instance,—all filled with mementos. The young- 


est child in the group is blindfolded and tries to . 


strike the pifiata. After several attempts, she 
is successful. Down falls a shower of presents, 
and all the guests scramble for one. ‘The little 
one strikes a second pifata, then a third, and 
awaits to see that each guest has a gift. After 
much merry-making, a delicious supper follows 
at 11.30, when the younger persons are served 
at little tables by themselves. 

“Nine days,’’ continued the aunt, “are given 
up to family gatherings called posadas. Each 
year one house of a family circle is chosen, and 
here the relatives, in gala attire, take turns in 
playing the part of hostess, including the giving 
of presents.” \ 

“What does the word posada mean, please, 
Aunt Alice?” inquired Amy. 

“Tt means in Spanish ‘abiding-place,’ or 
‘inn’ and had its origin, ‘from whence Mary 
and Joseph could find no room in the inn,’ 
and thus travelled about for nine days. 

“One night is chosen for a religious service 
to which all friends, children, as well as servants 
—dressed in plain garments—are bidden. In a 
room an altar with decorations is improvised, 
and mass is held by the family priest. A pro- 
cessional follows; the party, candles in hand, 
walk two by two through the’ house, from 
basement to attic, all the while intoning the 
litany and carrying images of Mary and Joseph. 

“From time to time they ‘try’ a number of 
doors, only to find them closed against them; 
for did not the Christ Child’s parents fare like- 
wise? The ceremony is usually concluded on 
the flat roof of the house, where a kind of stable. 
has been arranged. Here are laid the images; 
and, when the church bells sound at midnight, 
the posada is ended.” 

“What a lovely way to spend Christmas!” 
said Amy, deeply interested. “Perhaps,” she 
meditated, “we wouldn’t care to worship in 
just such a manner, but evidently their minds 
are not wholly given up to their presents.” 

“Very true,” responded her aunt. “Let us 
not always think of material things.” 7 


Thought is the property of him who can enter- 
tain it, and of him who can adequately place it. 
EMERSON. 
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Do not suppose that opportunity will knock 
twice at your door. CHAMFORT. 


SOURCE OF GOODNESS. 


From Thee all skill and science flow; 
All pity, care, and love; | 

All calm and courage, faith and hope, 
Oh, pour them from above! 


And part them, Lord, to each and all, 
As each and all shall need, 

To rise like incense, each to Thee, 
In noble thought and deed. 


And hasten, Lord, that perfect day 
When pain and death shall cease ; 
And Thy just rule shall fill the earth 
With health and light and peace; 


When ever blue the sky shall gleam, 
And ever green the sod; 
And man’s rude word deface no more 
The Paradise of God. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


ANY flowers owe their names. to famous 
M people. Among the number are the 
| dahlia, named for Dahl, a Swedish 
florist; the magnolia, for Magnol, a celebrated 
French botanist; and fuchsia, for Fuchs, a dis- 
tinguished German savant. But there is only 
one instance known when a man and a flower 
received a title at the same moment. This is 
how it happened. 

When Niel, a brave French general, was re- 
turning from the scene of his victories in the 
war between France and Austria, he received 
from a peasant, who wished to honor the hero, 
a basket of beautiful pale yellow roses. One 
of the stems, which happened to have roots 
clinging to it, the general took to a florist in 
Paris, in whose care it remained until it be- 
came a thriving bush covered with blossoms. 
Niel then took the plant as a gift to Empress 
Eugenie. She expressed great admiration for 
the exquisite flower, and, on learning that the 
roses were nameless, said significantly, “Then 
I will name it: it shall be the Maréchal Niel.” 
And at the same moment she bestowed upon 
the astonished general the jewelled baton that 
betokened his promotion to the high office of 
Maréchal of France. 


If men could learn from history, what lessons it 
might teach us! But passion and party blind our 
eyes; and the light which experience gives is a lan- 
tern on the stern,avhich shines only on the waves 
behind us! CoLERIDGE, 


BOOK TABLE. 


A CuristmMas CAarou by Charles Dickens is once 
more given to the public, this time ‘in a novel design 
with beautiful execution. The book is in the form of 
a bell wreathed in holly and ribbons, with colors ap- 
propriate for each detail, The pages present an origi- 
nal style of typography, and the illustrations by L, M. 
Gaugengigl and T. V. Chominski are very enriching. 
Tied in red cord, the whole production is most tasteful. 
Even the box in which the publication comes is hand- 
somely decorated with holly. Christmas purchasers 
are to be congratulated that they have such a beautiful 
gift at their service. (H. M. Caldwell Co,, 212 Sum- 
mer Street, Boston. Illustrated. Pages, 121. Price, 
$1.10, by mail, $1 25.) 

NEDDY, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Donkey, This 
story by Gertrude Sellon is the third in the Animal 
Autobiography Series. The idea of this series origi- 


nated in part from the great success of ‘ Black 
Beauty.’’ The aim is to foster a kindly spirit in the 
young toward dumb animals, and also to cultivate the 
powers of observation, Between the two traits of 
sympathy and mental alertness, a child ought to be 
helped to character. This particular narrative runs 
through eight chapters of interesting experience. 
Neddy runs away, Neddy goes to the fair, Neddy 
changes masters, and Neddy does a great many things 
that may well entertain older readers as well as 
children. It all tends to make the whole world kin, 
the world of varied creations, Attractively bound and 
finely printed, the volume is a fetching appeal to book- 
buyers. The other two volumes of this series are 
“Pup” and “ Yoppy,’’ autobiographies of a grey- 
hound anda monkey. (H. M, Caldwell Co., Boston 
and New York, Cloth covers. Illustrated. Pages, 
171. Price, $1.10, by mail, $1,18.) 


A SrxrpentH Century AntTHoLoGy. The author 
of this compilation, Arthur Symons, truly remarks in 
his preface: ‘‘ The great period of English poetry be- 
gins half-way through the sixteenth century, and lasts 
half-way into the seventeenth,’’ We have such names 
as Spenser, Sir Walter Raleigh, Robert Southwell, 
Michael Drayton, Marlowe, Shakspeare, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and others closely in the same rank. It is a 
splendid grouping which these pages show of sonnets, 
madrigals, elegies, and loye-songs of all kinds. 
Matching the fair bloom of the poems is the flowering 
of the printer’s art: the book is handsome and hand- 
able, This Anthology constitutes the thirty-third 
volume in the “‘ Red Letter Library,’’ a series of publi- 
cations so attractive and satisfying to eye and hand as 
to make the readers loath to put the books down, 
(H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston and NewsYork. Pages, 
468. Limp leather with gilt top, $1.00, postpaid.) 


THE VALUE or Simpiicrry, The combined dainti- 
ness and richness of this volume win approbation at 
sight. The skilled variation of inwrought design on 
every page is something remarkable: so far the pub- 
lisher is approved. When we come to the contents, 
there is ground for a similar endorsement, Mary M. 
Barrows has shown discrimination with an inclusive 
judgment. The quotations are long enough to be of 
value; in other words, not too scrappy. They are from 
poets and prose writers, old and new, from Marcus 
Aurelius to Charles Wagner. We need not say that 
the subject ‘‘Simpli ity’ is always a vital one, and 
perhaps it cannot be better enforced than by a chorus 
of utterances from thought-leaders. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe has furnished an introduction, in which she 
brings home the “ thesis’’ that simplicity is the key 
to the Happy Life. It will interest Christmas book- 
buyers to know that there are three other volumes in 
this handsome series, Two of them, ‘* The Value of 
Courage’”’ and ‘The Value of Friendship,’’ were 
edited by the lamented Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 
whose untimely death robbed American poetry of a 
promising career. The remaining selection, on ‘‘ The 
Value of Cheerfulness,”’ is by Mary M. Barrows, with 
an introduction by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, They make 
most acceptable presents from friend to friend at 
Christmas time. (H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston. Cloth 
covers in gilt. Pages, 172, printed on cameo plate 
paper in two colors, Boxed, Price, $1.10, by mail, 
$1.25.) 


Tue Girt or Aries. (L’Arlesienne.) This well- 
known drama by Alphonse Daudet is reproduced in 
what is. known as the Remarque edition of literary 
masterpieces. The typography is clear cut, the flexi- 
ble binding agreeable, the glowing covers genial, and 
the entire effect creditable. Such publications as these 
are doing much to spread good literature throughout 
the land. Reasonable prices, combined with tasteful 
work, are accomplishing wonders. The introduction 
to this vivacious play by M. F. Sweetser is very 
interesting. (H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston. Full red 
leather, limp covers. Boxed. Pages, 182. Price, 55 
cents, by mail, 60 cents.) 


Tuk GREGORY GUARDS, 
of the author of this book a familiar contributor to 
Every Other Sunday, Emma Lee Benedict. The nar- 
rative is vigorous and bright and concerns ‘*‘ A Boys’ 
Club which made Men.’’ Even those who are not 
ranked among boys and girls, by virtue of being older, 
might well enjoy the evolution of Mat Campbell from 
the slums to worthy citizenship, 


‘We recognize in the name , 


There are other characters who have active part in 
this little drama. We leave it to our readers to find 
out who Mr. Reuben Franklin, Cyrus Gregory, Tina 
MacLean, Amos Barton. Ed Colman are. The ‘“‘ Lorna 
Doone,”’ a trig little steamer, is a conspicous feature. 

It is really a story of character-making, with a rapid 
touch at motives, situations, and novel incidents. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, Illustrated, Cloth covers, Pages, 
302. Price, $1.25, postage included.) 


Lire Morr ABUNDANT, The author of this book, 
Henry Wood, is well known for his able presentation 
of progressive ideas, He has already put forth: 
‘*God’s Image in Man,’* ‘* The Symphony of Life,’”’ 
‘Studies in the Thought World,”’ ‘‘ Edward Burton,”’ 
‘“‘V ctor Serenus.” ‘*The New Thought Simplified,’ 
and one or two other books, We give these titles to 
show how fertile Mr. Wood's mind has been, 

This latest contribution to advanced thought and 
wide yision is a liberal treatment of the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures, We agree with the first sentence 
in the preface: ‘‘ Among the important progressive 
movements of the present time, perhaps there is none 
more far-reaching in its relations than the emancipa- 
tion of the Bible from literalism and formalism,” 
Mr. Wood appreciates the present religious situation. 
Many are approaching a solution of grave problems 
from science, art, nature study, and philosophy, All 
this is in place; but, in order to bring about a more 
rapid reform in Christian belief, we must give the Bible 
to the people in terms of modern reason combined with 
spiritual reverence. The author has done well. He is 
to be commended for ‘‘sweet reasonableness,’’ His 
constructive hand is mightier than his destructive one. 
The men and women of to-day, at all interested in 
such subjects, will find pathways of truth and wisdom, 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston Cloth 
covers. Pages, 313. Price, $1.20 net, or $1.30 post- 
paid.) 

A MarTINEAU YEAR Book, Fanny Louise Weaver 
has made a choice selection of the life-giving thoughts, 
in which Dr, Martineau abounds, ‘The extracts are 
from his sermons, ‘‘ Endeayors after a Christian Life ”’ 
and ‘ Hours of Thought on Sacred Things,” with some 
from his volume of ‘‘ Home Prayers.” They will be 
especially welcomed by earnest minds, Martineau’s 
thoughts are always uplifting. They have wings. 
They face toward the light. They bring serenity in 
sorrow and impulse in lethargy. Always clothed in 
beautiful language, the soul of the idea is still greater. 
To those who wish to start each day or close it with 
spiritual illumination, we commend this tasteful volume, 
An excellent portrait of Martineau fronts the title-page, 
(James H, West Company, Boston. Cloth covers. 
Pages, 207. Price, 75 cents, by mail, 82 cents.) 


Tue EvoLutTion oF A Great LITERATURE, We 
have already had on our table a book treating the 
Bible in ‘‘ New Thought” aspects. Here is one which 
has for a sub-title, ‘‘ Natural History of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures,’ Its author is Rev. Newton 
Mann, of Omaha, a Unitarian clergyman, The very 
first quotation he offers strikes a key-note: ‘* The Bible 
is not a book, but a literature.’’ The author modestly 
says, ‘“‘ This work sets up no great claim of original- 
ity.’’ However, he is to be praised who gathers in the 
fields of recent scholarship the latest results, and puts 
them at the service of the public. This Mr. Mann has 
done, To ward off any partisanship attacks he makes 
this statement: ‘If ever this volume brings down upon 
me the charge of an undue radicalism, of sowing the 
seeds of reyolution, I can, if so disposed, drop under 
cover of illustrious names, and say that I have been sit- 
ting at the feet of the foremost scholars ofthe great 
Evangelical churches; their disclosures have filled me 
with light and joy.” 

This compact summary of the sources of the New 
and Old Testaments, of Israel’s religious and literary 
evolution, and other kindred subjects, will be helpful 
to many who are seeking light. Trials for heresy only 
draw fresh attention to the merits of these progressive 
views. The obloquy sought to be put upon a single 
professor becomes a stigma for a whole college. Mr, 
Mann claims to have followed the scientific method 
throughout. He has not forgotten to add a bountiful 
index,—a necessary adjunct to a scholarly volume. 
(James H, West Company, Boston. Cloth covers, 
Pages, 381, Price, $1.50 net, or $1.64 postpaid ) 


The foregoing titles can be ordered of the Unitarian 
Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


t 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has taken so much room with his 
Book Table (see preceding page) that he de- 
clines to wheel his Chair in, but for a moment, 
to say :— 

Don’t forget, in your Christmas shopping, that 
a good book makes a fine present. And what a 
wide choice you have, and what cheapness in 
price! Worthy books are companions,—yes, be- 
loved friends, to whom we turn for happy hours. 
Ever near, always frank, never disloyal, books 
serve our needs in youth, maturity, and old age. 
Therefore, in remembering others, make them 
richer by the friendship of some book. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LUCY’S DOLL-HOUSE. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


AM going to tell you about a litfle girl’s doll- 
house that I saw, last summer, way up 
among the mountains. This house was 

made of bricks, and it had five rooms,—a parlor, 
a dining-room, a kitchen, and two bed-rooms. 

The little girl who owned the house sold maple 
sugar, peanuts, and lemonade, by the roadside. 
Every pleasant day Lucy could always be seen 
standing beside a table cn which were arranged 
several glasses of tempting lemonade, holding 
out a basket containing cakes of maple sugar 
and bags of freshly roasted peanuts as each 
mountain wagon passed by. These wagons 
were always filled with merry parties that were 
being driven to some place of interest among 
the mountains. 

Lucy was saving all the money thus earned 
toward the purchase of a piano. People soon 
grew interested in this bright-eyed little girl, 
and her custom steadily increased. 

But there were many hours during the day 
when no one was passing by, and during these 
times Lucy had built and furnished the little 
doll-house that I am about to describe. 

The bricks were laid together lengthwise, and 
in such a way as to form separate rooms. When 
I first introduced myself to the little hostess, 
her doll lay upon a bed of fresh, green maple 
leaves in one of the sleeping apartments. 

Besides the bed, this room contained a dress- 
ing-table, a commode, and a line stretched be- 
tween two sticks in a corner, where the doll’s 
dresses were hung, and which Lucy called a 
closet. 

The dressing-table was made by standing two 
bricks on end, and laying a smoothly trimmed 
shingle across, which was covered with white 
oil-cloth. A tall shingle stood at the back. A 
piece of smooth tinfoil fastened to this formed 
a mirror. There were also numerous little 
toilet articles made of tinfoil. 

The commode was a stone, neatly covered 
with oil-cloth, on which was placed a small hol- 
low stone containing a still smaller one, for 
bowl and pitcher. 

In the centre of the dining-room stood a table 
made of twigs stuck through a piece of paste- 
board. This, too, was covered with oil-cloth, 
and was set with tiny dishes made of tinfoil. 
There were plates, cups and saucers, knives and 
forks, salt and pepper boxes, and a queer look- 
ing little teapot. 

In the parlor was a beautiful green carpet of 
oak leaves woven together by the stems to form 
a square. Here hung a long tinfoil mirror, and 
the room contained furniture made of twigs 
fastened together to form chairs, which had wall- 
paper for backs and seats. 

In the kitchen there was a door-hinge for a 


stove, and pieces of tin, bent to resemble pats 
and pots and kettles. 

Kivery day the parlor carpet and the doll’s 
bed were renewed, and every day the little 
housekeeper succeeded in adding some new ar- 
ticle to her house furnishings. 

At the end of the season, when people were 
getting ready to return to their city homes, 
large orders were left with Lucy for sugar, which 
greatly increased the piano fund; and all con- 
tributed toward the purchase of a doll-house 
to be sent her for a Christmas present. But I 
doubt if she will enjoy it any more than she did 
her little brick apartment house by the road- 
side, which she had made and furnished herself. 


The pathway of progress will still, as of old, 
bear the traces of martyrdom, but the advance is 
inevitable. G. H. Lewss. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


Those who are preparing Christmas concerts 
and exercises requiring music will do well to 
look at “The Gloria Carols.” This is a pam- 
phlet just issued containing seven carols, music 
by Arthur Burnett and words by Mrs. A. A. C. 
Phipps. The Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety has taken these for sale to accommodate our 
Sunday Schools. Some of the music is simple, 
and can be used by the whole school: other pieces 
are more complicated, and are just right for selected 
older voices. “There is thus a variety calculated 
to meet the needs of a Christmas anniversary. 
Single copies, 6 cents; by the hundred, $5; trans- 
portation expenses additional. 

There are also for sale at the Unitarian Book 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, reprints of the Christ- 
mas Services for 1892, 1894, and the one pre- 
pared by Mrs. Beatley Bhd Frank Lynes. Single 
copies, 5 cents; per hundred, $4; transportation 
additional. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


15. Why does the Lord Chancellor of England 
sit upon a wool sack? 

16. What is the origin of “ Robbing Peter to 
pay Paul’? 

17, What is the Vatican? 

18. Who said, “Trifles make perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle’? 

19. What is the epic poem of Spain? 

20. (a) What people have been: called a 
“Nation of Shopkeepers”? (b) Who first ap- 
plied this name to them? 

21. Who was Father Damien? 


Answers 
To questions published Nov. 5, 1905. 

8. A person by the name of Hobson lived in 
Cambridge, England, in the seventeenth century. 
He kept a livery stable and obliged his customers 
to take the horses in rotation. Hence, “ Hob- 
son’s Choice”? came to signify, “this or none.” 

9. The Parsees of Bombay. 

10. 1. The Confucian Religion. 2. Brah- 
manism. 3. Buddhism. 4. Persian or Zoroaster 
Religion. 5, Egyptian Religion. 6, Greek and 
Roman Mythology. 7. Scandinavian Mythol- 
ogy. 8. Jewish Religion. 9. Mohammedan- 
ism. 10. Christianity. 

11, Alexander Pope. 

12. A series of wars between the Protestants 
and Catholics of Germany (1618-1648). 

13. The phrase “Man in the Moon” springs 
from a tradition of a man who carries “a bush 
of thorns.” He is under a curse, and was trans- 
ferred to the moon, where it is said his figure 
can be seen. 

14. Sir Walter Scott. 


LETTER-BOX, 


ENIGMA VII, 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 1, 5, 6, 11, a receptable to hold water. ° 
My 9, 2,3,a aligeble fowl. 

My 15, 12, 5, 4, useful in snow-time. 

My 7, 10, 4, a covering. 

My 8, 13, 6, 7, 15, a favorite form of medicine. 
My 14, 2, 3, a weapon of great power. 

My 1, 10,.12, 7, should be kept under control. 
My 9, 5, 11, 8, assistance. . 

My 14, 18, 3, a small convenience, 

My whole was an eloquent speaker, 


G. F. 8. 
LITERARY ENIGMAS. 


1. Makes and mends for customers, 
2, Dwellings in civilized countries, 
3. A head covering. 
4. What an oyster heap is likely to be. 
5. A very tall poet, 
6. More humorous than the former. 
7. A worker in precious metals. 
8. Always a pig. a 
9. A disagreeable foot affection. 
10. A domestic servant. 
11. A strong exclamation. 
12. A young domestic animal, 
13. An Englishman’s favorite sport. 
The answer to each of these enigmas is the name of 
an English or American writer. 
Sehool Journal. 


QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


Taker one word from each of these passages of 
Scripture, place them in order, and get what Christ 
said to the leper. 

1. I will never leave thee, 

2. I will come and heal him, 

3. Be of good cheer, 

4, Thou art the man, 

5. Thou canst make me clean. 


RIDDLE. 


I’m slain to be saved, with much ado and pain, 
Scattered, dispersed, and gathered up again, 
Withered, though young; sweet, yet unperfumed, 
And carfully laid up to be consumed. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. The home of a wild beast. To rot. 
To catch rudely. A vowel. 
PETER SNELL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 5 


Enigma V,— Essay on Man, 

FLower Puzzin,— Canterbury Bell, ’ 

CuARADE.— Cat 0’ Nine Tails. 

Quotation PuzzLE.— “ Let us not be weary in well- 
doing.” 

ConunpRruM VIII.—To-morrow. 


ConunpRuM IX.— Yesterday. * 
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